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CHAPTER III. 


Ianace Luomet came to the house that evening, and stayed late 
into the night. And he came again in the morning quite early 


—so early that we were not down; but I peeped out of my 
window, and saw him in the courtyard, resplendent in a new 
uniform, talking to Cécile. How could that cruel being, Eu- 
phrosine, find it in her heart to make him useful by sending 
him to the neighbouring fountain for water? But he smiled 
and went—perhaps he was aware of the importance of con- 
ciliating such a power in the household,—and he fetched the 
water as gracefully as Ferdinand carried the logs, and his 
Miranda thanked him as she took the can from him in a 
way that must have repaid him for any labour. Then the two 
disappeared into the kitchen together, and all we knew of 
them was, that from time to time the accents of Ignace’s clear 
voice came up through the open windows, though the words 
could not be heard. They must have spent more than an hour 
in this way, happy, doubtless, as far as happiness was possible 
with so dark and uncertain a future before them. 

It is curious how distinctly one remembers things sometimes, 
I suppose it was because even we, strangers and foreigners as 
we were, were interested and excited about the little romance 
which we knew was going on—I can hardly say before our 
eyes, but at any-rate under our feet—that everything that hap- 
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pened then seemed to impress itself upon our minds. I can 
recall now all the sounds that passed, the carts clattering past 
the window with jingling bells and clanking harness, the street 
calls, the breathless cry of the sellers of dispatches—“ Grandes 
nouvelles de la guerre, arrivées a instant méme ;” the boys sing- 
ing scraps of the ‘ Marseillaise’ as they went by, very much out 
of tune; then, clear and sharp, the notes of a bugle call smote 
on the ear, and it was followed by another and yet another. 

Ignace Lhomel stepped out into the courtyard, and stood 
fora moment to listen; then he turned to Cécile, who had 
come out behind him, and his words came up distinetly through 
the clear air to our open window—* That is the muster, Cécile ; 
I must go.” 

Cécile turned her face hastily away, and retreated into the 
house, whither Ignace followed her. That was all we knew of 
their parting, except that in a few minutes there was a general 
leave-taking in the passage, a few sobs—so at least we thought 
we heard—and then Ignace, with his rifle over his shoulder, 
left the house at a quick pace. Cécile stood at the door 
watching him till he gained the corner of the street, when he 
turned and looked back at her, and he was gone. 

An hour later there was a tramp of many feet in the street, 
and looking out we saw the whole body of Mobiles on their 
way to the railway station. It was a striking sight, suggesting 
the days of the old Republic. The men were young, tall, and 
strong, and presented a formidable appearance with their long 
rifles, yet any one could have told they were not trained 
soldiers, but, as one liked to fancy, patriots who had left their 
shops and their fields to drive the invaders from France, and 
were determined to do it, if it could be done. There was no 
enthusiasm shown by the spectators in the streets as the 
national force went past; they gazed on them with friendly, 
even admiring eyes, but they were as silent as if they thought 
the men were marching to their deaths. The peaple liked to 
have fiery proclamations from the Government, and high-flown 
writing in the ‘ Figaro’ and the ‘ Gaulois,’ and to be cheered 
up now and then with a fictitious success in the dispatches ; 
but they were quiet and grave and sad enough themselves, 
submitting resignedly to the evils which their sentiments of 
- honour rendered inevitable, without uttering any of the con- 
ventional vapourings of the press. We felt rather sorrowful 
ourselves over the ‘ Moblots ;” they were many of them so 
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young and fresh-looking, and their faces were often familiar 
to us, having seen them constantly about the town. There 
were the young officers, who had been wont to walk so lovingly 
in couples on the promenade, looking alert and cheerful, with 
their eye-glasses screwed into their eyes; and the old captain 
in the madder-coloured trousers stood at the corner of the 
street to see them go off. Among the front ranks, by virtue 
of his uniform and his proficiency in drill, came Ignace Lhomel, 
for the men who were still in blouses, or who marched the 
worst, were all put in the rear, so that the column should seem 
as imposing as possible on a first view. 

Cécile was at the door, with Euphrosine behind her; the 
latter was talking, evidently commenting on the men who 
went by, many of whom she probably knew by sight; Cécile 
was silent, and gave no answer. ‘The Gardes marched quickly, 
with the light elastic step of Frenchmen, and Ignace had 
passed in a moment, but he had time to turn his head, and 
give one nod and smile to his betrothed. Cécile forced herself 
to give the saddest of smiles in return, and her eyes followed 
him to the end of the street. He looked back over his shoulder 
two or three times; it was not exactly military, but Mobiles 
are human, and he might never see her again; then, when he 
had fairly disappeared, Cécile turned, almost pushed past her 
sister, and rushed away upstairs. Huphrosine stayed till all 
had gone by. 

We settled down into unmitigated gloom after Ignace had 
departed. Without doors the little effervescence caused by 
the Revolution had gone off, and people had relapsed into 
melancholy. Within Madame and Kuphrosine were certainly 
cheerful, especially the latter ; but Cécile, though she professed 
to be quite happy, and to be confident that Monsieur Lhomel 
would distinguish himself, was nervous and anxious. ‘The first 
news we had from Loanne, that fifty Uhlan ¢élairewrs had posi- 
tively been repulsed by the Mobiles occupying the citadel, 
threw Cécile into a flutter of excitement and pride, the whole 
glory of the achievement being in her mind formed, as it were, 
into a halo round Ignace’s solitary head; but still, though she 
never breathed a word of fear, down at her heart there evi- 
dently lurked a dread of the cost at whigh that glory might 
have been won. She would run out with feverish haste at the 
cry of a dispatch—poor girl, she must have half ruined her- 
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self in sous ; and she went alone down the lane that led to the 
church almost every afternoon. If prayers could turn aside 
shot and shell, Ignace’s life would have been well guarded. 

“You know this anxiety is very bad for her,’ I said to 
Rachel. 

“ My dear, it cannot be helped, unless the commandant of 
the department would exercise his powers, and stop all dis- 
patches. As for her going to church, I am glad the poor thing 
does. In the old days citizenesses had not that consolation 
when their Republican lovers were at the wars, though they 
were doubtless just as anxious about them; and it is decidedly 
an improvement that Christians and Republicans may go to- 
gether now.” 

“ Homme libre, Chrétien, Républicain par choix, né pour aimer 
mon frere, et servir ma patrie,”’ I said, repeating the beginning 
of a little paper describing a good citizen, which was to be 
seen in some of the shops. “I dare say Ignace Lhomel comes 
up to that standard, but still, with all his virtues, one feels sure 
that he will not be quite so unhappy about her as she is about 
him.” 

“Men are men,” said Rachel reflectively ; and I knew she 
was thinking of the one love passage in her life, when her 
betrothed had gone out to Australia to earn enough to marry 
on, had been smitten by some damsel on board ship, and had 
united himself to the new love as soon as he landed. ‘If I had 
my way they should have been married before now, but the 
French mind seems to conceive it as something utterly un- 
natural and horrible to send a married man to fight if it can 
possibly be avoided. However, I think very well of Ignace, 
aud the consciousness that he has a rival is likely to keep him 
constant. Jam sure the poor child is worried about M. Coin- 
trel by her mother and sister; if you notice, he is always 
coming here now.” 

“Tf she is the girl I take her for, she will go into a convent 
sooner than accept M. Cointrel. A most respectable and well- 
to-do draper he is, no doubt; but he is so fat and bald and 
pompous, and old enough to be her father, I never go into his 
shop but I feel I detest him.” 

“ Well done, Mary; I wish you would say as much to Made- 
moiselle the elder. I do my best to keep Cécile’s spirits up, 
and to exhort her not to wear herself out. Then she smiles 
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prettily, and says she shall grow braver by-and-by, only when 
the Prussians are advancing on Loanne she cannot help being 
a little afraid.” 

I was looking out of the front window at the time. I am 
afraid it is a habit that grows upon all elderly ladies to sit in 
the corner of a window and peer out like a spider from the 
corner of his web; but in a foreign country, and in such ex- 
citing times, it was excusable. 

“There must be a fresh batch of Mobiles just come in,” I 
observed, “ there are so many about in the street, and most of 
them asking their way ; now there are two coming here.”’ 

“Tt would be rather interesting if we had them in the house ; 
would not it, Mary ?” 

“T should doubt Euphrosine’s temper ever standing it; she 
would probably make it a jour d’enfer for herself and them too. 
No, Rachel, we are not to be favoured with their company ; 
their colloquy with Mademoiselle Gauthier has been very brief, 
and they are going away.” 

It so happened that the door of our room ‘had been left open, 
and we could hear Cécile speaking to Euphrosine as she came 
back from her parley with the Mobiles. The younger sister 
raised her voice as she went on, till we could hear every word, 
and plainly detect that Cécile was angry. 

“ Hark!” whispered Rachel, “did you ever hear the little 
one in a rage before? Her sister must have been very pro- 
voking.” 

For Cécile broke out vehemently, “I call it shameful !— 
These poor Moblots, they are billeted on us—well, who would 
mind the inconvenience in such times as these? And instead 
of taking our defenders in, and doing all we can for their com- 
fort, as good citizens should, you and my mother, you always 
send them to the auberge as if you had no fecling for them.” 

“Bah! Thou silly child,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Gau- 
thier. “That sort of talk is all very well for young people, 
like thee or Ignace Lhomel, who have no consideration. Ifwe 
were to make a practice of taking the Moblots in, why, as they 
all belong to the arrondissement, the chances are they will turn 
out to be acquaintances, and then how can one help asking 
them to sit down to dinner with one? So it is much cheaper 
to pay for them at the auberge at once.” 

To appreciate Euphrosine’s economy, it must be under- 
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stood that lodging, fire, and candle were all that house- 
holders were bound to supply to the Mobiles billeted on them. 
If food was given in addition, it was purely from motives of 
patriotism or hospitality. 

“T should never grudge them a dinner,” said Cécile sadly. 
“ Better they eat it than the Prussians.” 

“It is Ignace Lhomel who has taught thee to think so 
much of these Moblots and Francs-Tireurs, and sportsmen 
and poachers, and what not,” retorted Kuphrosine. ‘Thou 
art—” 

“How canst thou?” exclaimed the younger sister, “to 
speak so of him, when he has been fighting so nobly for his 
country, when he may be suffering—wounded—at this mo- 
ment! Kuphrosine, I cannot listen—” 

“Thou art but a child, as I said, and it does not matter 
what thou thinkest, but if instead of listening to the talk of a 
boy in the Mobiles, thou wouldst attend to what sensible 
men—men of substance and property—say on such subjects, 
thou wouldst be wiser.” 

“ M. Cointrel, for example, of whom thou makest so much,” 
said Cécile sarcastically. ‘“ M. Cointrel does nothing for the 
patrie, and what should he know about it?” 

“M. Cointrel serves his country as much as other people.” 

“Yes, in the sédentaire! and would be very glad to make 
peace on any terms, and let M. de Bismarck have Alsace, 
Lorraine, Champagne, as he demands. It is the half of 
France these Prussians want, and yet you talk of peace ! ” 

These, it may be well to explain, were Count Bismarck’s 
intended demands as understood in Capiport. Probably the 
predilection of the Prussian officers for the wines of Cham- 
pagne led to a slight confusion between the liquid and the 
province. 

French people do not often qnarrel with each other; but 
when they do, they are very fierce about it. Cécile’s wrath, 
however, was wearing itself out, and it was with a half-stifled 
sob that she exclaimed, going back to the original cause of 
grief, “I cannot bear to think that people may be treating 
poor Ignace in this way!” 

“ Huphrosine! ma fille, ou es-tu?”? called Madame in her 
plaintive voice, from the kitchen, and Mademoiselle clattered 
downstairs to assist her mother. It was just as well she 
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went, before she had quite driven Cécile into tears. I could 
enter into the girl’s devotion to the Mobiles, and her senti- 
ment about Ignace; though I was cynical enough to reflect 
that probably the defenders of the country would be quite as 
happy at the auberge as if they had been packed away in the 
Gauthiers’ little garrets, or even getting dinner down in the 
Gauthiers’ dark kitchen. It was grievous, no doubt, to think 
that there might be other Mesdemoiselles Huphrosines in the 
world, who would only look upon Lhomel as an incumbrance to 
be got rid of in the cheapest way the law would allow; still 
considering that even when a Frenchman has a house of his 
own to live in, he spends a good deal of his time at a café or 
an estaminet, the grievance was not practically a serious one. 

However, such as it was, it had ruffled Cécile, and she came 
in with our letters in her hand, which had had to wait during 
the dispute between the sisters, looking still rather agitated. 

“ Any news this morning, Cécile? ” asked Rachel. 

“There has been a dispatch cried, Mademoiselle, but the 
man did not pass the house. If I see him again, I will get 
one.” 

Just at that moment, as if in answer, the cry of ‘ Grandes 
nouvelles !”? was heard at the head of the street ; Cécile started, 
stood for a second listening, then ran to the door and waited 
with a sow ready in her hand till the seller of dispatches 
should come by. 

There was evidently some news of interest. It was not that 
people wished eagerly to buy-—that they always did; but that 
they stood together in knots discussing the dispatch when 
bought. Two fisherwomen were peering over the shoulder of 
a demoiselle in most correct patriotic mourning, from the tuft 
of tricolour flowers on the top of her little hat, down to her 
fringed black skirt. The old captain dived into fathom- 
less depths of pocket after a sou, and when he had got his 
dispatch, discoursed upon it with much vigour to two or three 
younger officers, regulars and Mobiles. Cécile seeing all this, 
grew the more impatient, till she finally darted across the 
street, secured the precious bit of paper, and came back as 
quickly as she went, reading at the time. 

What ailed the girl that she stopped suddenly, as if thunder- 
struck, that she crumpled up the dispatch in her fingers, and 
pressed her hand to her forehead ? 
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It was only for a moment ; then she turned, and entered the 
house. But when Rachel went out into the passage to see the 
dispatch, not without a terrible foreboding of what might 
have happened, Cécile was leaning against the wall, white as 
death. 

“My poor Cécile!” said Rachel tenderly; “what is it? 
Come in, and sit down.” 

She drew the half-fainting girl into the room as she spoke, 
and made her sit down. Cécile submitted passively, only 
holding out the fatal dispatch, and murmuring,—“ Read it.” 

Rachel and I looked; there was the telegram, hard, cold, 
unfeeling as a telegram must be, with no softening of the news 
it has to convey; giving just enough to create an agonized 
desire for more. 

“ Official dispatch from the Commander of the Forest Guards 
of La Feraille-sous-Narre. 

“ Advices received from Loanne of yesterday morning, an- 
nounce that General d’Ebroine surrendered the citadel, in order 
to save the town. 

“The Prussians entered the citadel at noon. They set the 
Mobile guards who garrisoned it at liberty, and half an hour 
later, a powder magazine blew up, with a portion of the 
citadel, killing the Prussian staff, some hundreds of Prussian 
soldiers, and a number of Mobile guards.” 

Rachel was the first to find words to speak,—“ He may have 
escaped, Cécile.” 

“Do you think so, Mademoiselle?” gasped Cécile, with a 
faint colour returning to her cheek. “ But no—no; I know 
him. He would be the last man to surrender.” 


K. T. 


(To be continued.) Palette Ihon. p Sor. . 
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ALONE. 


And looking in at the window I saw the bright light glow of the fire, the 


father in his chair, the mother at her work, heard the laugh of the children, the 
song of the girls,—then I felt I was alone, horribly fearfully alone.— Victorine 
Sardou. 


Far away in the forest the wanderer strays, 

’Midst thickets and brambles where light sheds no rays: 
Though distant be dwellings, the paths trod by none— 
Thus hid in the desert, “ Say, art thou alone ?” 


Ah, no! for the flowers their story can tell ; 

The bud cries “ good-morrow,” the dead leaf “ farewell ;” 
The song birds are warbling, and varied their tone, 
When nature is speaking, thou art not alone. 


Neath ivy-clad arches the worshipper kneels, 

And through the lorn transept the chill night wind steals ; 
Though the vault be uncovered and crumbling the stone, 
Though awful the place be,—“ Say, art thou alone ?” 


Ah, no! for these ruins still speak of the days 

When heavenward mounted the prayer and the praise ; 
The grave-stones are telling of those who have gone, 
“ Since spirits are with thee thou art not alone.” 


Through the whirls of the city uncared for, scarce seen, 
A stranger is turning and sad is his mien ; 

For thousands are passing, yet all are unknown, 

“ How now, ’midst this turmoil, at length I’m alone !” 


See the wide world around us is music and light, 
And true hearts are beating and eyes beaming bright, 
Yet if on our own hearts no kind rays have shone, 
Then ’midst all the gladness our cry is, “ Alone !” 


L. I. O. N. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL. 


[The following extracts have been made from private letters written to friends in 
England from a lady in Germany, and we have been allowed to print them here in 
the certainty that such truthful and touching sketches cannot fail to interest our 
readers. Madame and her sister have the entire charge of the hospital from 
which she writes, the one as nurse, the other as housckeeper.—Eb. P. M.] 





— Hospirat, 
Jan. 6th. 


Like many another I have been almost swallowed up in this 
awful war. Fourteen hospitals were established in 
L. and I were obliged to take one into our care. The 
ladies were going to do wonders until the wounded really came, 
but then they played such tricks, fainting and screaming, that 
the doctors turned them all out, and we now have this house. L. 
manages the housekeeping, feeding seventy people every day, 
sixty-five wounded and five servants. She begins a hard day’s 
work at six every morning, having come from home in the dark 
with me. She has a cook and two men under her in the 
kitchen, and to the moment she sends up breakfast; then at 
ten o’clock there is luncheon, one o’clock dinner, four o’clock 
coffee, and supper at seven to the whole house, carving it her- 
self and going round with it to each man at his bedside. We 
get our men now from before Paris (the first I touched were 
from Sedan) ; the poor creatures are in an awful state of dirt, 
shirts as long unwashed as the war is old, and bodies covered 
with insects and blood, their wounds three days undressed, or 
else they are just as dirty and nearly mad in typhus. This is 
a military hospital and therefore very mean and poor, two 
meals a day of soup is all that Government allows us, the rest 
[ beg in the town; we have only a straw sack and blanket 
for each man, and yet I hear that many other military hospitals 
are worse off. I have a little room for myself here, where I re- 
treat when I am free for a moment, and I put up a cooking 
stove in it to cook extra soup, etc. for the dying. Government 
will not even allow me coal for my fire, althongh they know 
the soup, etc. comes out of my own pocket. We have had 
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many sad deaths; I don’t know which is the worst, to watch 
the bleeding to death from a wounded artery is very sad, and 
then gangrene is awful, and the smell sometimes so horrid that 
no one, save the doctors or myself, will stay with the men for 
days, for all the Sisters of Charity are gone to the war, only 
Father helps us at night with bad cases. The saddest 
thing to me is when I coax a man to tell me what it is on his 
mind that keeps his wound from healing, and he at last whispers 
that his wife is in utter want and just going to be confined. I 
do not hesitate to tell you that I have long parted with all my 
jewels, save just that set my husband gave me on my wedding 
day, to help these cases ; and if you know of any one who has 
plenty of money of their own who would send me a little help 
for them, you would be really doing me the greatest possible 
kindness. The great society in London once gave me £20, and 
I have, I trust, made a right use of it, though one feels one’s 
best efforts are but a drop in the sea. 

I cannot write a nice letter like a lady any more. This is 
hospital paper, pens and ink, all of the cheapest, and I must 
buy them myself. lL. says that but for her prayer-book she 
would forget how to read. One poor man asked us to sell his 
food and send the money home to his wife, saying, he would 
not feel hungry if he could know she had food. The goodness 
of these men, as a rule, is not to be told; even in delirium they 
remember to be decent and respectful to me when they forget 
all else on earth; and the way a poor creature, going to be 
operated upon, will, if he can, lay his head on my breast and 
whisper, “ Hold me tight to you, sister,” is the surest proof 
to me of their perfect nicety of thought, and the other men’s 
thankfulness, when it is over, is reward for any trouble. I can- 
not give you any idea of what I have seen, such patience in 
awful deaths, such touching efforts to be useful and not to give 
trouble. In each room they hold evening prayer of their own 
accord. I said to one who had been very ill in typhus, “Thou 
art now ever in prayer,” for he was indeed praying without 
ceasing. ‘Can I ever pray enough, sister, for you and the 
lady over the sea ” (a friend who has sent me much help, and | 
have often told these men all the good I could do comes from 
her). 

January 17th.—A little lull has come in our lives to-day, as 
every man who could bear a railway journey was sent off last 
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night to the north of Prussia, to make room for the lately 
wounded, and we have just to-day only thirteen men in the 
house, our worst cases. ... We are poor in our hospital, as it 
is a military one ; some of the private hospitals are really ele- 
gant, and the men almost overfed; they are the public schools 
which have been taken and filled by subscription, private per- 
sons sending in a bed, with linen, etc., and 1s. 6d. a day being 
paid for each bed by its owner. Some of these places are in- 
deed very grand, but I am quite content with my poor, bare 
military hospital. I do not see why one should go to expense 
to lodge the men better than they are lodged in their own 
simple homes. They have food enough with me, for though 
the Government allowance is scanty, I have managed to beg 
together a number of families, who send in turn regularly a 
good roast of meat every day and vegetables; and thanks to 
my friends “over the sea,” I have now a little fund in hand to 
buy delicacies for the sick and dying. I cannot think how one 
man can determine to injure his fellow, or obey any one’s com- 
mands to do so, when I see the awful sights disclosed when I 
take off the dirty bandages, and expose the new wounds. And 
then the sad tales of widowed mothers and old fathers left in 
want; wives with no end of little children, and each wife only 
gets 3s. a fortnight for herself, and 1s. 6d. for each child, just 
nothing in this winter-time, when food is so dear and coal jast 
double the price it was last winter. 

This is a very bad, disjointed letter, for I am trying to cook 
and write it at the same time. We have a little room of our 
own beside the great kitchen, and a kind ironmonger lent me 
a kitchen range for it, so that I can cook the extra things here ; 
and I have just got some apples, and am making, on this idle 
day, a little apple-jam, to help me out with the sick, and am 
running from the letter to the jam, and from the jam to the 
letter, so I cannot collect my thoughts. 

January 25th.—How can I thank you for the sum received 
to-day, all this kind interest from England does me so much 
good! ‘Those who are ill in their own homes, and can com- 
mand every luxury that money can give, cannot imagine how 
weary one may feel in this cold weather, in the naked wards of 
a Government hospital, with the poor men laid on a straw sack, 
and then to know, that tender as you may be with them, they 
are dying far away from friends, mother, or sister, who would 
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give much to see their last earthly smile, which is given to me, 
a stranger. I have, however, thanks to good friends at home, 
the delight of giving them everything that can save or prolong 
life. I have used the first of your money to give a great 
pleasure to one of the few men who got through the typhus 
(always when a man who was at the gates of death has re- 
turned to life, and has been well enough to go into the air, the 
doctor and I have paid together a carriage to give him a drive) ; 
this time I paid the treat out of Mr. ’s £5, and it would 
have pleased him to see us start. Poor Ernest, as much cleaned 
and polished as his mended old uniform would permit, the 
toilet being the work of his proud companions; his face one 
grin of joy and modest shame, as he finds himself seated in the 
very same carriage with those great persons, the doctor (for, 
of course, I would not risk a drive with these weak creatures 
without him), the sister, and “our Friiulein,’’ as they call L. 
All who can creep being at the windows to see the fine sight ; 
then the little white flag, with the red cross, is fastened to the 
driver’s seat, and the “ procession of one” moves off to the 
delight of all the street boys, and the heartfelt pleasure of all 
the good, kind people we meet in the streets. You know the 
king took our carriage-horses and coachman, and we have 
never replaced one or the other; we always hope to get the 
coachman back, as he is alive, the horses, I suppose, are dead 
long ago. 

I am so often obliged to see men leaving this life good and 
nice in themselves who will not admit their need of a Saviour, 
always saying they have lived a pure life, and there is no sin 
of which God can accuse them. These poor creatures are, ] am 
ashamed to say, always Protestants ; the poor Roman Catholics 
are clinging to the Cross and to the Cross alone, to the last. 

Feb. 15th.—I have a heavy task just now on my hands. There 
is one ward with six men so ill that any of them may die any 
moment, they have chiefly chest diseases; three have burst 
blood-vessels, two have inflammation of the lungs and typhus 
together, and the sixth is so injured in the back that he 
screams every time he is moved. One of them is very weak, 
and in a few hours burst a blood-vessel. When we had things 
a little in order, he made me bend down to him, and said, 
“Sister, it is your duty to tell me the truth ; I do not fear to 
die, for my Redeemer liveth ; but you have no right from fear 
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of agitation to deprive me of my last days to make my peace. 
The Lord himself prayed much before His death.” I did tell him 
the truth, and then he had the Communion; he is doing well, 
and may yet come round; it is quite a joy to me to be with 
him. ‘I don’t want my prayer-book, or miss it so much as I 
did,” he says; ‘“ He is ever whispering in my ears.” He is 
very weak, and though I have him on an excellent bed every- 
thing hurts him. I hung the crucifix on a nail at the foot of 
the bed, and he said so brightly, “ Now I am comfortable, the 
pain has gone into His body ;” and when I said, “ Now Franz, 
you will keep quite quiet till I return.” ‘Indeed I will,” 
he said smiling; “I have only to look there to see the picture 
of perfect peace and rest,” meaning the crucifix. One died 
with me last week, for whom I was very sad; he was shot in 
the lungs, and the ball could not be got out; he used to suffer 
from cramps in the chest and go through agonies. He was the 
first person I ever saw who died conscious ; it is, | understand, 
a rare thing. Waking from his sleep one afternoon, he said 
gasping, “ Sister, I am going into the last battle, hold thou up 
our banner.” I sent for our good curate, who lives just at our 
gate, and he came and prayed fervently. Peters could join 
between the spasms sometimes, at others he could only fix his 
eyes on the cross. He was a constant communicant, and we 
felt quite happy about him; in about an hour he passed away 
from exhaustion, after a very bad attack; he turned his eyes 
once to me, then fixed them on the cross and died. I never 
got the poor eyes closed afterwards. They were a lovely blue 
and were quite bright when I put him into his coffin. 

Pray let me hear soon how you in your sick-room are getting 
on. Do you know that it is much easier to feed an invalid of 
our class than these men? ‘They will not eat any of the pud- 
dings, etc., that we fancy, nor will they touch anything sweet, 
or anything salt. I have known a man send me away five 
times with dinners before I could content him, as soon as he 
tasted what he had ordered he refused to eat it. L. goes on 
as ever, hard at work in her housekeeping. I don’t think we 
ever can go back to common life again; it seems to me that I 
have something of the feeling—if it be not presumptuous to 
say it—that Moses must have had when, on the mount with 
the Great Presence, he looked down on the camp of Israel and 
remembered their little worries aud quarrels, for so now 
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appears to me the worldly life of parties and pleasures that so 
many live for... . j 

I wish you could see us giving a reception here; all my 
men who were with me, and are in other hospitals now, and 
can manage to crawl, come out here on a fine day and 
have coffee and ham in my cell. They are still very weak 
many of them, and have to rest on heaps of stones from time 
to time ; but at last they arrive, very hot, hungry, and weary, 
and my cell and the passage has to be filled with stools, and 
the Doctor and L— and I are all in a fuss, cutting bread and 
ham and cheese; and our visitors sit smiling, looking so happy 
and so painfully conscious of their hands and feet, and the poor 
worn old coats are so carefully brushed, and every appearance 
of the effort that has been made to make a toilet before the 
party started. And when it is timé for them to go away, they 
generally begin to cry, just like children ; whereupon I com- 
fort them with picture pocket-handkerchiefs, and promises that 
they shall all come again soon. 

One day last September, when I had a free hour, I started 
to a second-hand bookshep with two ef my own men, knowing 
that they would be better able to select the literature which 
would please the taste of their comrades; and we bought for 
£1 old magazines, battle stories, murders, ghost stories. ‘These 
valuable works, like the modest library of the middle ages, 
are kept in an old chest, and a list made by one soldier, who is 
librarian and must see after them and keep them together ; 
they are very worn and dirty now, for these men, mostly pea- 
sants, have great difficulty in reading, and are obliged to 
accompany the exertion with their finger under each word. 
In many cases they read aloud, each at his own story, yet no 
one taking any heed of the other,—always reminding me of 
the musical academy I attended as a child, where every girl 
played her own piece on one of five or six pianos all placed 
together in one room. ‘The best joke is, I never can persuade 
them to follow a story, or any particular subject, all through 
the volume, and then take up something else. No; they are 
reading a book, and the book must be read directly through ; 
so they begin at the first article, and go through the stories, 
anecdotes, poetry, correspondence, with a perseverance which 
is beautiful. You must not think that, because my books are 
mostly light reading, my men are not pious. Every Roman 
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Catholic has his prayer-book; morning and evening you 
will find them, at a certain hour, at their prayers; those who 
can do so kneel regularly, and in the evenings they appoint 
a time for litanies. No man is ashamed to do this; the shame 
would be if they had not prayed,—I speak of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

You would have been amused to see us returning from town 
with our cart laden with my little wealth, the Doctor and I 
marching behind, and the eager faces at the windows watching 
for our coming. The books are a great comfort, and also the 
games, of which I have four or five for each ward,—lotto, tric- 
trac, cards, and dominoes ; and whenever a man hints to me 
that he is weary, I always say, “ My friend, have you read 
the fifty-six books which I have provided for your instruc- 
tion ?” 

I am a member of the Anglo-Catholic Church, and ever shall 
remain so, I pray God; but I must ever feel, though I am, I 
trust, equally kind to all my patients, that my sympathies are 
with the Roman Catholics. 

When they really come to die, I see no difference between 
their faith and that which my church teaches me. There is 
much talk in Ireland about Purgatory, but I never heard a 
word of it spoken by our curate to any of our dying men, nei- 
ther did they ever mention it to me. Christ and His atonement 
are the only ground of hope I ever heard spoken of, and a con- 
stant desire to be strengthened for the last battle by the food 
He Himself has ordained for our comfort. 





THE ELM-TREE. 


UnDERNEATH an ancient elm-tree 
Sits a maiden young and fair, 
Through the leaves the merry sunbeams 
Play upon her golden hair. 
All the earth is bright and lovely, 
But to her it seemeth dim 
To the sunshine of her own heart, 
And the light that glows within. 



























THE ELM-TREE. 


Suddenly she smiles, and listens 
To a faintly echoed sound, 
Coming nearer, like the tramping 
Of a horse upon the ground ; 
Nearer still—ah, yes, he cometh !—_ 
Now at length his form she sees. 
Happy hours! that glide so swiftly 
’Neath the shadow of the trees. 
* * * * 
Once again they stand together, 
Locked in agonized embrace ; 
“Ts it cruel ?—hush, my darling,— 
Shall a soldier earn disgrace !” 





Underneath an ancient elm-tree 

Sits a woman aged and grey, 
Silently she sits, as dreaming, 

While the sunbeams round her play. 
All the earth is bathed in beauty, 

But perchance she sees it not ; 
Years ago the sunshine faded, 

And the brightness, from her lot. 


Suddenly she starts and listens, 
Listens for some far-off tone ; 

“ Ah,” she cries, “at last! No longer 
Shall I wait for thee, alone ! 

Ah! so patiently Pve waited 
Till the time for going home ; 

Now, at last, thou’rt come to meet me, 
Here I am, mine own, mine own !” 


* * * * 


So they found her, gazing upward, 
Smiling still beneath the tree, 

But the spirit had departed 
To the land whence “ sorrows flee.” 
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JONES AND TI. 


CHAPTER Il, 
(Frobisher’s Journal,—continued.) 


Jones seized a speaking trumpet and shouted to his men to 
weigh anchor and come alongside, and at the same moment the 
Marquis commenced a series of gesticulations from the oppos- 
ing quarter-deck, which probably meant the same thing, for the 
two vessels began to move simultaneously; and on coming 
nearer a boat was lowered from each for the purpose of ex- 
changing owners. ‘The meeting on the water was rather 
awkward, but the Marquis’s friend and I, as outsiders, greeted 
each other most cordially. I found that the wound Jones’s shot 
had inflicted was very slight, and was beginning some civil 
kind of apology, when suddenly the whole affair struck us all 
in its most ridiculous light, and simultaneously we burst out 
laughing ; the laugh ended by an invitation from the Marquis 
to breakfast with him, and so we returned on board the ‘ Prima 
Donna’ in better spirits than when we left it, and we parted 
the very best of friends a few hours later. 

I do not recollect anything particular happening as we 
coasted along southwards, though we stopped at one or two 
places in Brittany, and the next province, whose name I forget, 
and saw all that was worth seeing, and a good deal that wasn’t. 
We had intended putting into Bordeaux, but a stiff breeze 
blew off shore, and Jones began to look yellow and blue and 
all the colours of the rainbow. He had reached a pitiable state 
of imbecility, and all he could say was, it was all very well to 
be on board a yacht, but he would rather be on Bordeaux. 
(N.B. He fondly hoped to have bought fabulously cheap wines 
there, and his fancy painted him stocking a mammoth cellar 
with first-rate claret at 2s. 6d.a dozen.) ‘ Well, Jones, my 
boy,” said J, “remember that in the French language you are 
now on bord d’eau.” This was too much for Jones, who grinned 
a feeble grin and— 

Putting the helm about, we got into the eye of the wind, 
(Jones said it was a horrid blew eye. I only know it gave me 
a fit of blue devils,) which had now gone round a few 
points to the north. He added to this one yet viler pun: we 
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saw nothing but sca all round us—“see saw,” quoth he. 


Nothing of note occurred, which Jones translated no post, till 
one day we sighted Cape ['inisterre, we fell in with a shoal of 
porpoises, only we could not make up our minds whether they 
were porpoises or polypuses, and the naval dictionary did not 
seem to deal with that sort of cattle. 

Fine weather came as we neared Gibraltar, and we hoisted 
the British ensign, crowded all canvas and entered the har- 
bour in grand style. 

We had a strange enough adventure here. Our first Sunday 
afternoon, having nothing particular to do, we were loafing 
about near the hotel and fell into conversation with the porter, 
who told us a curious fact in natural history, namely, that the 
monkeys in Gibraltar, when they are disposed to hop the twig, 
are observed to go down to the entrance of a large cavern near 
the sea and there disappear ; what they do nobody knows. 'lhey 
are not fools enough to come back and tell; and some people 
have been to the edge and could get no further, and it is im- 
possible to trace the windings of the cave. At once, by a 
curious coincidence, we thought, and we uttered the thought, 
why should we not go and try our luck ? No sooner said than 
done. It was easy to find our way to the entrance, and we had the 
good luck to meet with an old monkey who had just sense 
enough in his cranium to know that his life was become a 
burden to him, and the sooner he bid adieu to it the better. 
He regarded our presence with total indifference, and by the 
light of our vesuvians we followed him into the darkness, and 
soon perceived a kind of glowing light, towards which the 
monkey rapidly advanced. 

To describe our route now is impossible. We scrambled 
over seaweed, shingle, and enormous rocks, through fathomless 
pools of mirky blackness, but in which, nevertheless, our 
shadows were reflected clearer than the originals, and not only 
ours, but lots of monkey shadows besides. Myriads of icicles 
hung from the roof. Jones, still himself, wished that two of 
them would become a bicycle, as he was getting tired. And 
now the light became broader, and the path—only there wasn’t 
one—smoother. The old monkey had displayed extraordinary 
agility through all the obscurity, and had bounded before us 
like a cricket-ball ; now his steps flagged and his mien changed. 
He made a pause; he extended his paws when we came up 
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and linked our arms within his, so there were we, walking arm 
in arm with an ape, under the sea. The shades of evening 
and of many celebrated apes dréw on: the forms which the 
latter assumed were varied and extraordinary to the last 
degree, still preserving enough of their original shape for us to 
recognize them, and for Jones to ask if this were not an apiary. 
They were playing at the shadows of all the fashionable English 
games. ‘There were croquet, squails, bezique, and Aunt Sally. 
Our old companion politely offered us a mallet, so there were 
we, now playing croquet with apes at the bottom of the deep 
blue sea. Suddenly there was a dispersion, and from the 
ghostly chattering we gathered that a new monkey was coming ; 
casually remarking, “I’m off to Charlestown,” the company 
vanished. After that, Jones and I strolled on till we saw the 
last light of day before us. 

“This must be a garden entrance to the Apennines,” said 
Jones, but it was not, for on climbing up a narrow ascent we 
emerged into open air within the walls of aruin. A ruin of 
what? that was the important question we asked each other 
without success. We asked the echo, who gave us no informa- 
tion, so we told her to give better information than all jeers, 
and it answered Algiers. Capital of Algeria—French tributary 
—Moorish origin. The architecture of these ruins decidedly 
Kastern—the dirt of those brown children equally so. Was it 
possible we had followed our croquet-balls so far under water, 
that we were the other side of the Mediterranean ? 

“This is almost more than I could have wished,” observed 
Jones, “that we should come to spina few Arabian Nights into 
our yachtsman’s yarn. I don’t like the look of those sooty 
swabs who are hovering about. Let’s mizzle some way or other, 
but forward.” 

Our presence there was a strange enough circumstance. A 
few of the brutes followed us, and to escape them, we turned 
into the open doorway ofa fine building through which people 
seemed to be straying in and out. Our usual ill-luck would 
have it that this was a mosque, and one in which no Anglos 
were ever admitted. Our infidel feet were defiling the sacred 
pavement. Up rose every turban and fez in fury; there was 
a terrible row. We fled where the way was clearest, and very 
shortly found ourselves outside the city walls, and scrambling 
among rocks, oleanders, and cacti. Beyond that came a barren 
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mountain, and beyond that again, the trackless region of sand, 
where among the tawny children of the desert we passed many 
a day before civilized clothes and countries met our eyes again ; 
but, for want of paper, I could not write down our wild adven- 
tures. I tried a pointed stick and palm-leaves, but they were 
apt to get mislaid; and if an unlucky wind blew them in the 
camels’ way, a whole chapter was gone at a mouthful. So I 
must stop for the present, but next time, dear Mr. Editor, I 
will tell you some very funny things. [Jones says the first 
chapter must be dinner, because desert comes after it. | 
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CALLED TO THE BAR. 
A Lay of the Inns of Court. 


Wuerkr friars of old, of orders grey, 
Once walked to tell their beads ; “ 

Where Templars proud, from holy fray, 
Displayed their pilgrim weeds ; 

Where ladies fair and gallants gay 
Rode forth in sylvan meads ; 

And courts surveyed, in rich array, 
Plumed knights and glittering steeds ; 

Now lawyers grave, with potent sway, 
Rule in these ancient meads, 

And parchments sere and folios grey 
Bear record of their deeds. 


But though no lance is laid in rest, 
Though sheathed the sword so keen; 

Though warrior clad in steel full drest 
To tilt, no more is seen ; 

Yet are there battles fierce and long, 
Courts still, admiring sit, 

While champions tried do hither throng, 
Nor haste the field to quit. 


Here warriors meet, of great renown, 
Kach his tried weapon wields, 
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And knights (arrayed in silken gown), 
Still battle in these fields ; 

More swift with shaft of pointed wit, 
More sure with satire keen, 

With eloquence and judgment fit 
To conquer now, I ween. 


A band of warriors, young and strong, 
Enter the lists to-day ; 

To break a lance full well they long, 
And chafe to join the fray. 


The sable garb they quickly don, 
Emblem of gravest thought ; 
And hoary hair they show anon, 

For wisdom’s crown is bought. 


Fair Justice! in thy name to fight, 
To win the well-fought field, 

‘To spurn the wrong, uphold the right, 
Nor vantage ground to yield. 

May fortune’s smile attend the call 
Of votaries in thy train, 

Till ampler robes around them fall, 
And ampler locks they gain. 


C. F. Rute. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





MY FIRST VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 
A TRUE STORY. 


“Tina,” said my mother to me one beauteous summer’s morn- 
ing, “I wish you to come with me to-day to pay a visit of 
condolence.”’ 

“A visit of condolence,” I exclaimed, “this lovely day !” 
and suddenly a shadow stole over me, as the possibility of 
sorrow existing in a world so bright and fair presented itself to 
my mind, for I was but little more than a child in those days, 
and sorrow and suffering and death appeared to me but as 
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dreams, or at all events as things I should know nothing about 
for many, many years, not until I grew old,—thirty, perhaps, 
or thereabouts. Alas! how soon such dreams are dispelled, 
and one learns that sorrow, suffering, and death are the great 
realities of life. But I am digressing. “ A visit of condo- 
lence! Oh, mother,” I continued, “cannot you go without 
me? You know I have an engagement this afternoon from 
which I expect much pleasure ; pray do not ask me to break it.” 

“My dear,” she replied, “old Mrs. 8S. is dead; she died 
several days ago, and, by some mischance, I have only just 
heard of her decease, and as she was a cousin of your father’s, 
it is right that you should accompany me ; besides, her daugh- 
ter would be displeased did I not bring you with me, and you 
are aware how very easily she takes offence. As it is, I fear 
she will not forgive me for not having heard of her mother’s 
death sooner.” 

“Old Mrs. S.! Surely no one would grieve for her !—it was 
time for her to die, and much better too,” I said, “ for she was 
upwards of eighty, and for the last two years quite blind.” 

“No one to grieve for her ?” was my mother’s response ; 
“you seem to have forgotten her daughter, to whom she was 
all in all.” 

“ Her daughter !” I repeated, and some such thoughts as, 
“Her daughter is very old also, and likely to die soon” oc- 
curred to me, to which, however, I did not give expression. I 
think I must have been annoyed with myself for not feeling 
sorry for poor Miss S., thus left alone, her last earthly tie 
broken,—alone without any one to love her or be loved by her 
in this world, so cold and dreary without some affection to 
brighten it; but I did not think the world cold and dreary 
then,—on the contrary, it appeared to me all flowers and sun- 
shine, only made for the young, and to be enjoyed by them 
alone. When persons grew old, I thought it natural that they 
should like to die,—in fact, that it was the right thing for 
them to do, and this is the only way I can excuse myself for 
my want of sympathy. Poor Miss 8., old and lonely then, had 
(I must tell you) in days gone by many to love her, for in her 
youth she had been very handsome, and had had several 
admirers and lovers. Of the latter, the memory of one seemed 
to hold undivided sway in her heart. Of him she often spoke, 
although she “never named him, never,” nor said what had 
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And knights (arrayed in silken gown), 
Still battle in these fields ; 

More swift with shaft of pointed wit, 
More sure with satire keen, 

With eloquence and judgment. fit 
To conquer now, I ween. 


A band of warriors, young and strong, 
Enter the lists to-day ; 

To break a lance full well they long, 
And chafe to join the fray. 


The sable garb they quickly don, 
Emblem of gravest thought ; 
And hoary hair they show anon, 

For wisdom’s crown is bought. 


Fair Justice! in thy name to fight, 
To win the.well-fought field, 

‘To spurn the wrong, uphold the right, 
Nor vantage ground to yield. 

May fortune’s smile attend the call 
Of votaries in thy train, 

Till ampler robes around them fall, 
And ampler locks they gain. 


C. F. Rute. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





MY FIRST VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Tyna,” said my mother to me one beauteous summer’s morn- 
ing, “I wish you to come with me to-day to pay a visit of 
condolence.” 


“A visit of condolence,” I exclaimed, “this lovely day !”? 


and suddenly a shadow stole over me, as the possibility of 
sorrow existing in a world so bright and fair presented itself to 
my mind, for I was but little more than a child in those days, 
and sorrow and suffering and death appeared to me but as 
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dreams, or at all events as things I should know nothing about 
for many, many years, not until I grew old,—-thirty, perhaps, 
or thereabouts. Alas! how soon such dreams are dispelled, 
and one learns that sorrow, suffering, and death are the great 
realities of life. But I am digressing. “ A visit of condo- 
lence! Oh, mother,” I continued, “cannot you go without 
me? You know I have an engagement this afternoon from 
which I expect much pleasure ; pray do not ask me to break it.” 

“My dear,” she replied, “old Mrs. S. is dead; she died 
several days ago, and, by some mischance, I have only just 
heard of her decease, and as she was a cousin of your father’s, 
it is right that you should accompany me ; besides, her daugh- 
ter would be displeased did I not bring you with me, and you 
are aware how very easily she takes offence. As it is, I fear 
she will not forgive me for not having* heard of her mother’s 
death sooner.” 

“Old Mrs. 8.!_ Surely no one would grieve for her !—it was 
time for her to die, and much better too,” I said, “ for she was 
upwards of eighty, and for the last two years quite blind.” 

“No one to grieve for her?” was my mother’s response ; 
“you seem to have forgotten her daughter, to whom she was 
all in all.” 

“ Her daughter !” I repeated, and some such thoughts as, 
“ Her daughter is very old also, and likely to die soon” oc- 
curred to me, to which, however, I did not give expression. I 
think I must have been annoyed with myself for not feeling 
sorry for poor Miss §., thus left alone, her last earthly tie 
broken,—alone without any one to love her or be loved by her 
in this world, so cold and dreary without some affection to 
brighten it; but I did not thiak the world cold and dreary 
then,—on the contrary, it appeared to me all flowers and sun- 
shine, only made for the young, and to be enjoyed by them 
alone. When persons grew old, I thought it natural that they 
should like to die,—in fact, that it was the right thing for 
them to do, and this is the only way I can excuse myself for 
my want of sympathy. Poor Miss S., old and lonely then, had 
(I must tell you) in days gone by many to love her, for in her 
youth she had been very handsome, and had had several 
admirers and lovers. Of the latter, the memory of one seemed 
to hold undivided sway in her heart. Of him she often spoke, 
although she “never named him, never,” nor said what had 
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prevented her from marrying and living happy with him ever 
afterwards, as heroes and heroines were wont to do in old 
romances. One incident with regard to this nameless hero she 
often narrated, and that was as follows. One day, when she 
was walking with him ina picture gallery, he suddenly stopped, 
transfixed as it were, opposite a painting which represented a 
beautiful girl, who wore one white rose placed on one side of 
her head, amidst a profusion of raven tresses, which fell in 
luxuriant curls that reached below her waist, and who was 
occupied in feeding doves. The cause of her lover’s emotion 
on beholding this picture was the extreme likeness which the 
girl there portrayed bore to herself. This scene never faded 
from her memory, for to her dying day she tried to look like 
that picture, as she always wore one white rose in her hair, 
which flowed below her waist in raven curls,—hair which had 
the advantage of not being subject to the usual vicissitudes 
attending that adornment ; and even in her bonnets one white 
rose reigned supreme (bonnets that knew but. one shape, 
regardless of the fashions of the day),—one white rose placed 
away inside the large leaf, and which to me had a more comical 
than sentimental appearance. Of course the occupation of 
perpetually feeding doves she had to leave out, as incompatible 
with every-day life, but I felt sure that she kept a private 
supply of them, and should not have been surprised had I found 
her at any time performing the tableau in its entirety. 

‘lo return to my story,—finding there was no hope of getting 
off paying the visit of condolence, J promised to go and look 
grave, if not sad; in fact, to behave with all due decorum, on 
condition that my mother would not pay a long visit, or rather 
that the length of her visit should not interfere with my 
engagement. Mrs. 8., as I have stated, had been dead some 
days when we heard of the event, and though the funeral had 
taken place a day or two before, on our arrival we found all the 
blinds down and the house presenting the usual mournful 
appearance under such circumstances. ‘lhe door was opened 
by the late Mrs. S.’s confidential servant, who was wearing the 
deepest mourning garb and the most lugubrious expression of 
countenance. Her crape and gloomy visage notwithstanding, 
she did not give me the idea of being really in woe; but lL 
never liked that confidential servant, and I was right in my 
fecling with regard to her, as after events .proved her to be 
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anything but faithful or trustworthy ; but a truce to her, as her 
future had nothing to do with my story. The door being 
opened, my mother was informed that Miss S. was at home and 
would see us. We were consequently shown into the drawing- 
room, where we found Miss 8., who received us very coldly. 
My mother at once explained why we had not called sooner, 
and then proceeded to say all she could think of as consolatory 
and condoling; after a time the stiffness of Miss S.’s manner 
wore off, and she entered into a long account of her mother’s 
illness and death, dilating on the treatment of her case by the 
medical men who attended her, and from which it appeared to 
me that they had done everything they ought not to have 
done, and nothing they ought, and that were there no doctors 
in the world people would live for ever; and had those in 
question entered into a conspiracy to shorten their patient’s 
days, they could not have taken better steps than those 
imputed to them by Miss 8., and if she did not think them 
guilty of actual murder, I am convinced her mental verdict was 
“Manslaughter.” ‘To all those charges, interlarded with ex- 
pressions of astonishment and sympathy, as well as various 
attempts to defend the faculty on my mother’s part, I listened 
for some time with great patience; and after the same ground 
had been gone over again and again, I thought I might venture 
to give my mother a hint that it was time to leave if she 
intended that I should be at liberty to keep my engagement ; 
but how I was to give it without attracting Miss S.’s attention 
puzzled me extremely ; and when I tell you how we were 
seated you will see the difficulties I had to contend with. My 
mother’s chair and mine were on a line with each other and 
only a very short distance apart, on a sofa directly opposite 
us sat Miss 8.; there was, therefore, no possibility of bringing 
telegraphic looks into play,—even an admonitory touch with the 
hand was not to be thought of, so completely was I exposed to 
the artillery of the enemy’s eyes. ‘lime that waits for no man 
or woman either was speeding on,—what was to be done ? that 
was the question. My patience was becoming exhausted. At 
last a bright idea struck me, upon which I at once acted; the 
idea was this,—that were I to pass my foot under cover of my 
mother’s dress, round the leg of her chair, and touch her heel 
(in fact make a communication with her on the marine tele- 
graph principle), I might succeed in bringing back to her 
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mind my presence and her promise, both of which she appeared 
to have entirely forgotten. Accordingly I stole my foot softly 
under her chair, and gently rubbed her heel, upon which she 
moved slightly, but never looked towards me, and continued to 
listen with apparently unabated interest to the recital of the 
doctors’ delinquencies. Several times I repeated the same 
performance, which was only attended with similar results, 
except that each time she moved more uneasily on her seat. 
What was to be done? the hour at which I longed to be free 
was fast approaching, so I became desperate, and just as my 
mother was brought to tears for the fifth or sixth time over the 
melancholy narration, I stretched forth my foot, and instead of 
a gentle rub on her heel gave way to my feelings and admi- 
nistered a hard one which extended up the back of her leg ; 
when, what was my astonishment, at seeing her (instead of 
rising and wishing good-bye in conventional fashion) spring 
from her chair with a sudden bound which carried her a con- 
siderable distance across the room, terror ‘depicted in her 
countenance, her hands grasping her dress on either side, 
which she shook violently to and fro, up and down, as if to get 
rid of something which adhered to it, or herself, whilst in an 
excited voice she kept exclaiming, “ A cat! a cat! acat! and 
she has bitten me severely. My heel! my heel! a cat! a 
vat !”? Miss 8. looked aghast, not knowing what to think of 
the extravaganza which my mother continued performing 
round the room, and after a few moments, glancing uneasily 
towards me, said, “ There is no cat in the house, I dislike cats,” 
for I had risen and rushed in quest of the invisible foe, quite as 
much amazed at my mother’s performance as she was, and it 
was only when she said, “There is no cat in the house,” that 
it flashed across me that my code of signals had been the cause 
of my mother’s mistake and sufferings. And as I beheld her 
gazing piteously at her uninjured heel, and saying “no cat” 
in a bewildered, incredulous manner, I burst into a most un- 
controllable fit of langhter, in which I was joined by my mother, 
on whom the suspicion of the real culprit had at length dawned, 
and not alone by her, but also by Miss S. ; indeed it was impos- 
sible to look grave under the circumstances, for the whole 
scene was inexpressibly and irresistibly comic. I often won- 
dered afterwards whether Miss 8. ever suspected me of being 
the cause of my mother’s fright,—I am sure the confidential 
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servant did, for the screams had brought her to the rescue ; 
and as we left the house, trying to look sedate and stifle our 
ill-timed laughter, she put on her severest look, which she 
aimed at me, saying, “ It was the first time she heard of people 
being frightened by an invisible cat, and hoped it would be the 
last.” My mother (who had a great antipathy to cats, and a 
firm conviction that all maiden ladies of a certain age, indulged 
in favourites of that race) on our drive homewards gave me the 
following description of her feelings, “I thought,” she said, 
“that Miss 8.’s pet cat was rubbing my heel and trying to bite 
it ; and not liking to interrupt her in her recital, particularly as 
she was not as friendly as usual, or offend her by showing my 
aversion to and want of faith in the cat tribe, I determined to 
bear the infliction like a martyr, and was only waiting for a 
break in the conversation to take leave, when a sudden and 
fierce attack on the back of my leg put all my resolutions to 
flight. I imagined I was severely lacerated ; in fact, my courage 
forsook me,— human nature could stand it no longer.” This 
description concluded, she exclaimed, ‘ How very strange it 
is that Miss 8. does not keep a cat!” “I think mother,” I 
said, “I know her reason for not keeping one,—she is afraid 
it might injure the doves.” 

A. E. Brewenvigg 





LENT. 
(NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 


Haru! jovial Lent! thou hast begun 
Fair England’s time for “jolly fun.” 
Begone, dull care! away ! 


Dramatic concert, gay affair, 
No other day would people spare 
Kacept Ash Wednesday. 


Royal marriage, festive scene, 
Then the boat race ushers in 
The eve of Palm Sunday. 


Thicker come the routs and balls, 
Crystal Palace, music-halls, 
Celebrate Good Friday. 
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Hark ! what music fills the air? 
It seems to come from far out there, 
“‘Miserere”’ it doth say ! 
J. M. D. 





LOST—A RING. 
CHAPTER III. 

Time, however, was too valuable to be spent in wondering. 
The card and Frank’s astonishment were alike put aside until 
the business of recovering lost property should be ended. ‘The 
larger things were soon secured. It was easy to recognize 
and hard to pilfer them; but Mrs. Doyle’s German maid 
wrung her hands over the morsels of her own especial band- 
box, which was served up to her piecemeal, and her ejacula- 
tion of “ Ach himmel!” changed to more personal ones that 
seemed directed at the Italian officials, and then she began 
telling off the number of boxes on her fingers, dwelling on the 
first syllable of each word, till she stumbled as it were upon the 
second (inserting it as if the rules of grammar had not done 
so), and then with an effort regained her footing upon the 
next word. ‘ Hin — ezwei—cdrei—evier—e funf—e sechs 
—e,” at which point she invariably stopped, and turning on 
Colonel Helyar, overwhelmed him with a torrent of guttural 
eloquence to his great discomfiture, for his knowledge of Ger-* 
man was confined to the two words “Ja wohl.” With these 
he had traversed Germany with pleasure and safety, and at 
her first pause for breath he brought them forth with grave 
emphasis, then, pointing successively to the packages around 
he repeated more slowly and inquiringly, “ Ja—wohl?” The 
maid listened, shook her head thoughtfully, frowned, and then 
again began her reckoning. As far as ten, the Colonel was 
able to follow her by means of the fingers, but after that she 
invariably launched out into an interminable sentence that 
conveyed no ideas to any of the company, and there was 
nothing for it but to lead her up to each several package in 
turn, point to Mrs. Doyle’s card, and ask, “ Is this ." 





A tolerable number was at last collected ; the conductor and 
omnibus agent sang a duet as to the amount of their efforts, 
and the results like the tanti, tanti, tanti of Papageno and 
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Papagena. The general tenour of the German’s discourse 
seemed to bea kind of satisfied clucking, though she still 
frowned and ran over her fingers at intervals. Clasping in 
her arms the ruins of her cherished bandbox, she was per- 
suaded to enter the now righted coach, for which a fresh team 
and driver had been found; the travellers went on, and the 
chattering crowd of peasants remained to work off the rest of 
their excitement by poking among the stones of the river and 
the bushes for any relics of property more or less valuable, 
the finding of which might bring them some reward. 

On arriving at Borgoriso, Colonel Helyar gave the German 
and her boxes into the care of the landlord, who at once com- 
mitted them to the waiter’s hands, and seized on the Colonel 
to ask a full and particular account of the accident, abused 
the diligence proprietors and all their subordinates severally 
and collectively—vowed the affair was a scandal to the country. 
Monsieur might have them all severely punished, and ended 
with a sudden change of tone, and most expressive shrug, and 
“ Ma !—cosa si fa.” Then he fell into a burst of pity for the 
poor English lady, Madame, Madame Logda. . . . “ Doyle,” 
suggested the Colonel. ‘ No, no, Log—Loi,” and after many 
fruitless attempts to pronounce the unpronounceable name, he 
turned to his great book, opened it, and showed the fresh 
entry, “ Mrs. Lloyd and family.” “ Con—f—,” began Frank, 
then interrupted himself to ask if this really were the lady’s 
own writing. Yes, it had been taken up to her room, and she 
wrote. Frank drew out the card, “ Mrs. Doyle” as clear as 
possible, and in the corner. 

“ Hum—very odd—the same lady, or rather two ladies, who 
were upset? ‘The very same, and two more had since come on 
foot.” 

“Were there fifty more I would not stay and see one of 
them!” exclaimed the Colonel in wrath, “ after all my trouble 
in looking out that woman’s luggage, to find she owns that de- 
testable name. Bah! then she is no more Doyle than I am— 
Why does she carry about other people’s cards instead of her 
own? I hope she has lost her most valuable things in that 
smash, and that all her letters of ‘credit are at the bottom of 
the stream. As to my staying here, to be thanked, I would 
not see her again under fifty pounds. .I’ll not spend another 
hour in this dusty hole.” He called the landlord to make 
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arrangements for going on at once, but heard to his in- 
finite disgust that the Director of Police was coming in the 
evening, and that he would be particularly wanted to give 
evidence as to the cause and nature of the accident. “ And 
why,’ he asked, “did the Commissario di Polizia come at 
all?”? Oh, the English lady had sent for him, something of 
hers had been lost, something very valuable. “I am glad of 
it,’ was on the tip of Frank’s tongue, but he only uttered 
an indistinct growl; and the landlord, whose experience of 
English travellers had led him to consider the monosyllable 
“Oh” as the most gracious form of reply that their nature 
and language allowed, was proceeding to dilate on the subject 
in all its branches, when the German maid was seen advancing. 
Frank instinctively caught up his stick, and hastened to the 
gateway, but she cleverly intercepted his line of march, and 
sending her voice before her, “ Herr Oberst—Herr Colonel ! ” 
he was obliged to pause, and coming up, she delivered a long 
exordium, of which Madame and Gepick, were the only words 
he caught ; her signs, however, appeared to imply that an in- 
terview with her mistress was requested, and as this was the 
last thing to suit his present frame of mind, he briefly answered, 
“Ja wohl,’ bade the padrone explain to her that he was 
obliged to go out just then on business, but should probably 
be in again soon, and then strode off at a pace that carried 
him many miles over the country before the thought of dinner 
led him again to Borgoriso. 

Re-centering the courtyard, he was aware of a lady’s figure 
on the open gallery that overlooked it, and immediately be- 
came absorbed in contemplation of his boots. Meeting the 
head waiter, he asked if the Director of Police had returned, in 
a voice so stern and with such a superlatively military bear- 
ing, that vague ideas of scaffolds and bayonets began to cross 
that functionary’s mind; he meekly replied, “ Not quite,” and 
then added, in a kind of tender soothing tone, that he would 
certainly return at once, all the property would be recovered, 
and there could be no doubt but the Diligence Company would 
be severely punished ; they would have to leave the country at 
once. Would Monsieur have some dinner, tea, anything he 
desired; served in a moment in the dining-room, it was large, 
comfortable ; some of:the ladies were taking tea there ? 

No; Monsieur would dine in his own room, and there he 
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sulked out the rest of the evening; and, being pre-disposed to 
discontent, found his bed wretchedly uncomfortable; slept 
badly, and woke, complaining that the only decent hour’s sleep 
he had had was broken by the pattering of those odious 
Englishwomen down to breakfast. When sure that they had 
eaten and retired, he ventured to seek his meal, and sent the 
waiter with his compliments to Madame ; hoped she was better, 
and would command his services. Back came Madame’s com- 
pliments and thanks. She was better, and would be very glad 
if he would visit her about noon. There was then one hour of 
freedom left, and after that—resignation. 

Turning his back on the open gallery, he strolled out into 
the narrow street, and on to the high one-arched bridge that 
crossed the stream in the middle of the little town. ‘The 
irregular wood and stone houses rose picturesquely on either 
bank, and he was enjoying the beauty of the view, when sud- 
denly there appeared coming towards him two grey dresses 
under the shade of two yellow parasols. Feeling at once a 
deep interest in the evolutions of a log that was floating down 
the stream, he crossed the road and leaned, with folded arms, 
on the parapet, gazing intently down into the eddying water 
below; now and then he looked sidelong up the street to see 
when the Englishwomen should have passed, but they did not 
appear. At last he ventured a glance backward over his 
shoulder; behold the two buff parasols and grey dresses, lean- 
ing against the upper wall of the bridge, and two right hands 
busily at work sketching the scene beyond. The situation 
was absurd, and if they were determined to hold their ground 
_he must beat a retreat; so he sidled off, his eyes carefully 
directed down stream, where, in the middie distance, he per- 
ceived a third lady airing herself on one of the balconies of the 
hotel. 

Some little time after, the waiter met him with news that 
the Commissario di Polizia had come, the English ladies had 
gone to his house, and Colonel Helyar’s presence was requested 
there also. 

“ Now for it,” he soliloquized; “ I ought to have visited the 
good lady sooner. I hope her affairs will soon settle them- 
selves, and that she will want none of my help.” He was 
ushered into the official apartment, and found the group as- 
sembled. ‘The director of police sat facing the two ladies who 
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had been in the diligence ; at his desk in the background was 
a clerk taking notes, or pretending to do so; in the back- 
ground, on the other side, were two more ladies, one of whom 
was equally engaged in taking notes; but Frank, as he entered, 
could see that her pencil was drawing, not writing a descrip- 
tion of the proceedings. Her head was bent over the little 
sketch-book, and as he took the chair offered him, he wondered 
casually what sort of face the artist had, and whether he should 
be able to catch another glimpse of the picture, with his own 
figure introduced. 

The Director asked Colonel Helyar some questions respecting 
the accident, and then said that Madame deposed to having 
lost a small box, containing articles of value, besides a sum of 
money. Frank’s conscience pricked him, as he recalled his 
uncharitable wish of the previous evening. He could remem- 
ber no such box as the one now described, and wondered in- 
wardly why, if it were so valuable, the maid had not looked 
after it better. The Director suggested that perhaps Madame 
had deceived herself, and the box had never been put into the 
diligence, but this idea was naturally rejected with disdain, 
and she gave an exact account of what luggage had been given 
into the office, and where.. The director took a hopeful view 
of the subject, had not the least doubt that all would be re- 
covered to-morrow, perhaps that very day, very likely within 
an hour. Would Medame oblige him by saying how much 
money there was in the box? 

“Nine hundred francs was it?” said the lady, turning to 
one of the two behind. 

“Twelve hundred, Mamma, in gold,” was the reply, in a 
voice that quite upset Colonel Helyar’s presence of mind, for 
he gave a violent start, and turned to look the speaker full in 
the face, the effect of which sudden movement was to send her 
off into a most mirthful fit of laughter which, for a moment, 
infected both her neighbours and Frank himself. Then meet- 
ing the astonished look of the Commissario di Polizia, she 
suddenly became grave, arched her eyebrows, shook her head 
mournfully at him, and ejaculated, with great solemnity, “ Mille 
ducento lire.” The Director raised his eyebrows and shoulders 
responsively, and lifted his hands; the clerk went through a 
similar pantomime, and began writing furiously. The Director 


., finally promised to call at the hotel that evening, and asked if 
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Monsicur was going to remain at Borgoriso. Colonel Helyar, 
whose feelings had undergone a complete change since the 
morning, replied that he should be there for some days, and 
stayed a few minutes longer to enforce upon the Director the 
necessity of active measures with regard to the missing pro- 
perty. Then he hastened to overtake the ladies, and express 
to the head of the party his hopes, fears, and sympathy. Her 
replies led him on to further conversation, and, on reaching 
the hotel, he accepted her invitation to come to their sitting- 
room. It was astonishing how cordially he felt towards them ; 
in a short time they were chatting like old acquaintances. The 
accident, of course, made a bond of sympathy; but he, in addi- 
tion, felt a delight in at last finding the face and voice he had 
so long sought, and pleased himself by thinking that there was 
what the Germans call an elective affinity between their owner 
and himself. 

The pleasure in this acquaintance was mutual: in the after- 
noon he accompanied the ladies on a walk to one of the pictu- 
resque villages in the neighbourhood, where, as he had hoped, 
the invariable sketch-books were produced. Permission to look 
through them was asked and given, and turning the leaves 
backwards, he came at last to the name in one, Alma Doyle. 
“One need not ask when your birthday was,” he observed. 

“No, poor Alma,” said her sister; “is it not hard? She can 
no more conceal her age than that Director of Police can his 
utterly pretentious ineptitude. It is very hard to have to go about 
labelled with the year of one’s birth in that way. ‘The very 
railway guards used to insult her with it. They had only to 
hear her name and run over the sum in their heads and say, ‘ I 
think you are more than twelve years old, Miss; you cannot 
travel half price.” One comfort is, she will be saved the dis- 
grace of ever belonging to that dreadful class, ‘a lady of a 
certain age.’ ”’ 

“And does your name,” he asked, “proclaim the date as 
clearly as your sister’s ?” 

“No, mine only marks the place where I was born,—dear, 
beautiful Verona.’ 

“What a capital likeness of the old waiter you have here !” 
said Frank, laughing over one of the sketches. 

“Oh! that was delightful. I wish you could have seen him 
shuffle into the room with a dripping carpet-bag in one hand 
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and the ruins of a bonnet box in the other, and thinking neither 
mamima’s lamentations nor our laughter was the proper way to 
treat such a catastrophe. He gave us a general set down with 
‘C’est un grand malheur, mais c’est aussi un gr-r-r-and bonheur, 
car, si ces dames avaient resté dans la diligence, elles auraient 
été abimées comme ca!’ Can you fancy us being carried in as 
a bundle by that old waiter, dripping, and tied up in a great 
cotton handkerchief with all our bones sticking out ?” 

“It is no laughing matter though,” she resumed. “ If that 
missing box is not found, we shall have to beg our way from 
door to door. It was the family bank, and committed to the 
faithful Gretchen’s especial care. So of course she let it drop 
or threw it away in the first shock of emotion, and I have no 
doubt the conducteur picked it up.” 

“He is probably at this moment dividing its contents with 
the principals of the Company,’’ rejoined Frank ; “ but pardon 
my asking, had you really money to such value in the lost 
box ?” 

“We had indeed,—it is too strange not to be true.” 

At the next opportunity, Colonel Helyar addressed Mrs. 
Doyle on the subject, and begged her to allow him to be of use 
to her in any way possible, and to consider himself and all he 
had at her disposal. It was done in so pleasant and gentlemanly 
a manner, and with such thorough earnestness, that she could 
only requite it by accepting his offer as frankly as it was made ; 
and as days passed on without bringing the missing valuables, 
and she was not immediately able to get a remittance from her 
bankers, Mrs. Doyle was most grateful for his presence and 
help. Her two daughters very early organized a fishing expe- 
dition to the place where the loss had occurred, and with their 
alpenstocks beat the bushes and probed the stony bed of the 
river, but in vain. They tried to make domiciliary visits in an 
accidental sort of way among the relations of the supposed 
delinquents, the diligence company, where they counted on 
finding a few of their miniatures and other small ornaments 
which had been lost with the money. The police failed alike 
by offers of reward or threats of punishment, to bring anything 
to light. Colonel Helyar suggested, that in Italy as in Ireland, 
the priestly influence often succeeded where all others proved 
useless, and that a curse from the altar had a wonderful effect 
sometimes on the conscience of a defaulter in the flock, but 
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Mrs. Doyle was too Protestant to reconcile herself to such a 
measure ; she preferred having recourse to the law, and the 
law as represented by Messrs. Zuccone, avvocati, of Borgoriso, 
had many delays. 

Frank had often thought of the ring and wished to speak of 
it, but could not make up his mind to introduce the subject 
until one evening as he sat with Verona on the terrace balcony 
overlooking the river, when, as she had been making many 
inquiries about his travels, he said, “I wish you would answer 
me three questions.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life,” she replied, “ provided 
I feel inclined after hearing them.” 

“That is a dubious promise, but I don’t think you will find 
anything in them to object to. First, I want to know why you 
laughed me out of countenance the time I made your acquaint- 
ance at the Director’s house.” 

“Indeed [ ought rather to ask why you turned on me so 
utterly ludicrous a countenance, because I made an innocent 
remark as to the number of frances we had lost. Liston could 
“not have done better if he had wished to set the house in a roar. 
The grave princess herself must have laughed had she seen 
you. Besides I had been chuckling to myself ever since you 
came into the room; it amused me so much to see you dragged 
in there after all the pains you took to avoid us.” 

“ Avoid you!” he exclaimed ; “ I have been doing all I could 
to find you.” 

“Tt looked rather like avoidance though,” she pursued 
smiling. ‘ If we came into the saloon when you were there, 
you immediately vanished by the other door. If we walked up 
a street, you strode down a side alley ; if we came out on to this 
balcony, you at once faced round and stood with your back to 
us and the view.” 

“ Ah, well, I was a fool, an outrageous fool, and had taken 
a wrong idea into my head,—but tell me, now, what made 
your mother write herself ‘Mrs. Lloyd’ in the hotel book ?” 

“So that was what misled you!” cried she delightedly. 
Now it is my turn to question you,—have you not been trac- 
ing out those two wretched monosyllabic names ever since,— 
I don’t quite know when, for it was only at Milan that I really 
found you out,—confess now—” 


“ And since then you have been amusing yourself by throw- 
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ing me off the scent at every turn,—what a spiteful disposition 
you must have! I believe you wrote the names alternately at 
each place you visited.” 

“1 did, I did,’ cried Verona laughing ; “it was such fun, 
and as old Mrs. Lloyd is with us now, there was such a cover to 
the deception; but when did you begin, and what made you 
take up such a ridiculous notion? We have neither robbed, 
murdered, nor forged, that I am aware of, and our Government 
has no outstanding claims upon us.” 

‘1 did it because—” Frank hesitated, somewhat embarrassed. 
It was hard, especially in the face of those merry inquiring 
eyes to assign aay satisfactory reason ; even to himself a vague 
sort of curiosity and interest, growing stronger as he went on 
was all he could own to,—the ring had given a tangible excuse, 
and this he now advanced. ‘I hada sort of fancy that—a— 
that a ring I found at Macon belonged to you, did any of you 
happen to lose one at the hotel there ?” 

“ At Macon ?” she cried, opening wide her eyes. “ What, 
iny dear little horseshoe ring ! did you find it ? Oh, the anxiety 
I have had about that ring, the sighs and tears it has cost me. 
It was you then,—the landlord said a Colonel Nelgar had it, 
and we thought it might be an old Russian friend. Why did 
you not send it when we wrote to the landlord ?” 

“] gave him strict orders to let me know if you should write, 
but have never had a line from him. I am very sorry the loss 
has given you so much anxiety ; I took it myself in hopes of 
having some day the pleasure of restoring it to you.” 

“ And if it had belonged to our old friend there ?” she mis- 
chicvously suggested with a glance at Mrs. Lloyd, who was 
knitting in the shade at a little distance. 

“The thing was impossible, I was sure it could only be yours 
of all the party. I cannot tell you how glad I am that it is so, 
nor how grateful I feel to that blessed omnibus for overturning 
as it did. I wish,” he added, twirling the ring rapidly on the 
tip of his little finger, “I wish, you would let me keep this, 
and give you another instead. I cannot bear to part with it.” 

“* Not for worlds,” said she ; “ you have had your illegal gains 
long enough, so let me have it back again.” 

“What will you give me for it?” he asked, with a smile, 
holding it still. 

“JT will give you—that sketch of your start in the Police 


Court.” 
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“ Ah, but that is not enough ; I want far more, something of 
priceless value,—no less than yourself, and that you should give 
me this ring as a pledge.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Verona, with a start quite as 
sudden and violent as his, to which she had just alluded, and, 
as he involuntarily moved, the ring dropped from his hand 
through the railings of the balcony, chinked on the rocks and 
fell into the deepest part of the turbid stream below. 

“‘ Good heavens !’”’ echoed Frank, and then there was a pause 
—he gazed at her with an expression of despair. 

Verona clasped her hands and looked for a moment with 
tears in her eyes into the foaming water, then by a sudden re- 
action of excited feeling went off into a fit of laughter, and 
when she could repress it, said nervously, “ Please don’t look so 
horrified, it does not matter in the least. I am very sorry,— 
pray do not say anything more about it ; let us think no more 
of it all. It was a stupid little thing, not in the least worth all 
the trouble it has caused.” 

She turned as she finished speaking towards the window, 
Frank stood looking down on the river while she spoke, then 
turned his eyes on her sadly and thoughtfully, “ If I could re- 
cover it,”’ he said. 

“Tam afraid you cannot,—pray do not mind.” 

“] will try,—I would try anything to recover it, and to recover 
what I fear I have lost in your esteem. Will you give me 
leave to hope?” 

She glanced at him a moment, blushed deeply and entered 
the house. 

THE END. 
I. H. Ltoyd 





IMITATION OF HORACE.—ODE II. 


‘““Septimi Gades aditure mecum,” etc. 


TO MY SOLDIER SERVANT. 


You’p stick to me, were I to go 
On foreign service once-again, 
To welter on some Indian plain, 

Or shiver midst Canadian snow. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


To me, it seems more pleasant far, 
Here at the Woolwich mess to dine ; 
And after dinner sip my wine, 

And smoke in peace a mild cigar. 


But since the Horse Guards this deny, 
And order me from hence away ; 
Still on home service let me stay, 
And to some country quarter hie. 
No nook on earth so snug, I ween, 
As some old quaint cathedral city, 
Whose canons’ daughters all are pretty, 
And bland and courteous is the dean. 
There leave is plenteous, drills are rare, 
Inspecting generals there resort 
Not often ; while the Close for port 
And cookery is beyond compare. 
Such I think will suit us both ; 
And when promotion sure though slow 
Removes me, you will be 1 know 
To lose your scribbling master loth. 


C. E. B. Leacock 





FROM THE FRENCH. 


Wiru gold and crimson from the trees 
The earth is heaped by Autumn’s breeze ; 
No mystery now in thickest grove, 

No leaf-hid bird that sings of love. 

His sun, ere noontide sinking low, 

He comes with mournful steps and slow, 
To pace again for the last time, 

The wood he loved in childhood’s prime. 
“ We fade together, forest dear, 

And summer’s death tells mine is near ; 
Her last few leaves are floating past, 

My last few sands are ebbing fast. 

Fall, leaves, to earth; in one more day 

[ too shall sink to kindred clay : 

Fall, and thick covering every part, 

Hide from my mother’s breaking heart 




































DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The spot where I, in slumber deep, 
Beneath the heaving turf shall sleep. 
But, leaves, O leaves, if she perchance 
Should come, beneath whose sunny glance 
Love in my cold heart kindling rose 
As crocus-flames through winter snows,— 
If she, perchance, should come to weep, 
O, lightly rustling, o’er me sweep 
And for a moment break my sleep.” 
He leaves the wood, his day is done, 
That evening set his latest sun. 
They laid him ’neath the oak-tree’s shade, 
Where once, a merry boy, he played. 
His mother, for a week or two, 
Mingled her tears there with the dew ; 

But she came not, nor wept: 
Nought save the woodman’s passing tread, 
Disturbed the silence where the dead, 

So soon forgotten, slept. W. J. Glasgow. 





A “HAPPY THOUGHT.” 
My friend, you are wonderfully clever, 
You’ve talents to any amount ; 
And yet, I believe, you have never 
Turned your wonderful wit to account. 


“ Sir, wit is contented,” said he, 
* And no title is anxious to gain ; 
A Count he ne’er wishes to be, 
Barren wit will a Baron remain. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A MOUNTAIN stream ; my voice is heard 
From beech or pine-tree dark. 
The last of all, or beast or bird, 
That issued from the ark. 
What these two form when they unite, 
Locked in your desk-you’ll find ; 
And though your desk be emptied quite, 
It still is left behind. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1 “Nay,” murmured Angelina fair, 
“ Edwin, though sweet thy kiss, forbear !”’ 
Teetotallers, beware! this maid 
Of ‘too much water” died, ’tis said. 
3 Statue of her who found the wave 
Afford a cradle, not a grave. 
4 The cliff’s brink and a Cockney poorly, 


A battle name,—you know it surely. 
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W. J. G. 





ENIGMA. 
I am, but was not, soon shall be no more ; 
And yet while time remains, I shall endure. 
Brothers I have unnumbered, parents none, 
Not one of all my race shall boast a son. 
The self-same moment that beheld my birth 
Received a brother’s last drawn sigh on earth ; 
The selfsame moment that shall see me die, 
Shall hear an infant brother’s wailing cry. 
Now name me, Reader, and in naming, say, 
Hast thou me valued as thou shouldst to-day. 


*AVC-OL R. G. L. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My first’s the panacea reckoned 

For ills that oft destroy my second. 
1. Encircling song of joyous sound, 
2. Enthroned I sat on English ground. 
. A watery plain by Samuel found ; 
. Ellen in short in her loved home. 
. Connecting link in ancient Rome. 
You’ll find me such in Johnson’s tome. 
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